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ABSTRACT 

This document discusses the rationale for the 
extended school year (ESY) arid describes the basic types of extended 
school year plans. It presents Arizona legislation relative to the 
extended school year and outlines the State Board of Education 
policy. An extensive annotated bibliography lists books, pamphlets, 
articles, reports, bibliographies, and filmstrips on the subject. To 
provide the basic information to citizens, board members, teachers, 
and administrators, the document preserits general questions and 
answers about the extended school year and suggests specific 
questions that should be answered before implementing a program. The 
presentation is appended with a model for committee study for ESY, a 
model for needs assessment for ESY, and samples of ESY calendars. 
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ESY INFORMATION PACKET 



The press, professionals, and the general public are giving increased attention to 
ESY. At this time, more than 40 ESY programs are in operation from Florida to the 
State of Washington and from California to New England. 

The Legislature, through H.B. 2019, has now made it possible for the public 
schools in Arizona to operate an Extended School Year Program. 

The purpose of this packet is to provide basic information to citizens, board 
members, teachers, and administrators about EYP. 

Further technical assistance requests should be directed to: 

Mr. Hadley A. Thomas 

Deputy Associate Superintendent . 

Director of ESY 

Arizona Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
Phone: (602) 271-5278 
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L THE EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



The rationale for the extended school year is: 

1. Schools are closed during the summer months with little or no use made of 
their resources. 

2. Many teachers seek employment in unrelated occupations during the summer 
because they cannot practice their profession. 

3. Large groups of students cannot find summer jobs and have many hours of 
idleness and boredom. 

4. The nine-month school and the three-month vacation calendar was formulated 
for an agricultural society, and 

5. Increased costs of education and increased taxation makes it obvious that 
schools can no longer afford to be empty for long periods of time. 

There is currently great interest in an educational practice that was common 150 
years ago. In the early 1800's, city school districts were in session 45 or more weeks per 
year. At the same time, rural districts were offering a shorter school year based on the 
labor needs of an agricultural economy. Following the 1830's, cities gradually increased 
vacation periods thus reducing the number of instructional days. Simultaneously, farm 
areas increased instructional days until the calendars became roughly equal-and the 
three-month summer vacation became a tradition-in the early 1900's. 

In the last 60 years, there have been many attempts made to extend the school 
year. With the exception of summer school programs, no ESY program implemented 
before 1967 survives. Since 1967, more than 30 programs have been successfully 
implemented across the country. The media, the professional literature and the general 
public are giving increased attention to the concept. 

Although there are many ESY plans, nearly all are variations of four basic types: 

SUMMER PLANS 
EXTENDED SEMESTER PLANS 
TRIMESTER FLANS 
QUARTER FLANS 

SUMMER FLANS. ESY summer plans differ from traditional summer programs in 
the selection and character of course offerings. Make up and recreational programs are 
included, as in the past, but emphasis is placed on enrichment, remedial, and acceleration 
programs. Although acceleration is not best for all children, those who can benefit from 
it can save one out of six secondary school years under this plan. 



EXTENDED SEMESTER PLANS. The extended semester plan does not stagger 
attendance or add terms to the school year. Summer vacation is shortened but not 
eliminated. Each of the usual 90-day semesters is extended by as much as 15 days giving a 
schod year of up to 210 instructional days. The additional time can be used for 
enrichment, remediation and acceleration. Slower learners and disadvantaged pupils can 
receive assistance while carrying a lighter daily class lead and still complete course 
requirements. At the secondary level a pupil can complete six years of academic work in 
five calendar years. 

TRIMESTER PLANS. In simplest form, a trimester plan consists of three 60-day 
terms. The advantage lies i.n more flexible course offerings and in easier course 
rescheduling. Terms can be lengthened to 70 or 75 days each yielding a school year of 
210 to 225 instructional days. The possibilities for enrichment, remediation, acceleration 
and differing rates of progress then are much the same as those observed under extended 
semester plars. By lengthening class periods, the instructional hours in a trimester equal 
those in a s^ mester. Theoretically, at least, a district could liave one-third of its pupils on 
vacation at times, thus realizing a space saving. 

QUARTER PLANS. Each quarter may consist of from 45 to 60 instructional days. 
Pupils may be required to attend four lengthened quarters with possibilities for 
enrichment, remediation, acceleration and differing rates or progress as noted above. 
Among the many variations of quarter plans are plans which provide for one-fourth of 
the pupil population to be on vacation in each q larter, plans which stagger pupil 
attendance, and plans with voluntary attendance options including plans offering a fifth 
quarter of regular school given in summer. By combining individualized instruction with 
flexible quarter plans, schools can run literally year-round and pupils can take vacations 
at whatever times their parents wish. 

Many arguments have been advanced for ESY programs. Among these are: greater 
chances of success for slower and disadvantaged pupils, acceleration for some pupils, 
enrichment, improved status for teachers, occupying youth auring the summer, and 
economy. 
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11. THE EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR IN ARIZONA 

ARIZONA REVISED STATUTES, TITLE 15 
CHAPTER 3, Article I 

CHAPTER lis 

HOUSE BILL 2019 

AN ACT 

RELATING TO EDUCATION; AUTHORIZING THE OPERATION OF CERTAIN 
SCHOOLS ON AN EXTENDED YEAR BASIS; AUTHORIZING FINANCIAL AID 
TO BE PAID ON THE BASIS OF THE EQUIVALENT OF ONE HUNDRED ' 
SEVENTY-FIVE DAYS ATTENDANCE; REQUIRING CERTAIN SCHOOL : 
DISTRICTS TO EMPLOY SEPARATE BUDGETS FOR SCHOOLS ON ' 
EXTENDED SCHOOL OPERATION; AMENDING SECTIONS 15-301, 15-321, i 
15-442 AND 15-1212, ARIZONA REVISED STATUTES; AMENDING TITLE 15' I 
CHAPTER 1 1, ARIZONA REVISED STATUTES, BY ADDING ARTICLE ^ 2 



The legislature intends by this act to authorize school districts to evaluate, 
plan and employ the use ol extended school operation programs. It is anticipated 
that the open selection of the type of extended school operation from various 
proposals will rJtow sufficient flexibility to enable each district which seeks to 
utilize an extended school year rather than the traditional school year operation to 
suitably fulfill the educational needs of its pupils. 



(Chapter 3, Art. 2) 



Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Arizona: | 
Section 1. Legislative intent 



The preliminary evaluation and continuing supervision and assistance by the / 
department of education are provided to guide in the establishment of a workable I 
extended school operation to allow a more economical, full utilization of facilities ! 
and personnel. The legislature does not intend to increase or decrease the amount 
of school financial aid otherwise provided under current programs, but merely i 
intends to authorize a conversion from average daily attendance in the one hundred 
seventy-five days of operation for which financial aid is payable in the traditional 
school year operation to attendance computations based on the equivalent 
instructional period for each pupil in an extended school operation. 

ARS 15-301. School Year; School Month; Holidays 

1 

A. Except as may be otherwise authorized by the superintendent of public ^ 
instruction to accommodate an approved extended school operation, the ! 
school year shall begin July 1 and end June 30 and a school month is twenty 
school days, or four weeks of five days each. 
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ARS 15-321. Compulsory School Attendance; Exceptions 



A. Every person who has custody of a child between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years shall send the child to a public school for the full time that 
school is in session within the district in which the child resides except that if 
a school is operated on an extended year basis each child shall regularly 
attend during school sessions which total not less than one hundred 
seventy-five days, or the equivalent as approved by the superintendent of 
public instruction, during the school years. 

ARS 15-442. General Powers and Duties 

A. The, board of trustees shall: 

1. Maintain the schools established by them. Schools shall be maintained 
for the attendance of each pupil for a period of not less, than one 
hundred seventy-five school days, or its equivalent as approved by the 
superintendent of public instruction for a school approved for extended 
year operation, in each school year, and if the funds of the district are 
sufficient, for a longer period, and as far as practicable with equal rights 
and privileges. 



CHAPTER 1 1 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
ARTICLE 2.2. EXTENDED SCHOOL OPERATION 
ARS 15-1137. Extended School Operation; Powers and Duties of State Board 

A. The state board of education shall: 

1. Establish standards and requirements for the qualification of school 
districts which may operate on an extended school operation year basis. 

2. Establish standards and evaluation criteria for school district extended 
school operation programs. 

3. Review the proposed extended operation program of any qualified 
school district as to conformity to standards and the evaluation of 
appropriateness of priorities, workability of procedure and overall value. 

4. Approve or disapprove proposed extended school operation programs, 
with approval being subject to availability of sufficient department staff 
for supervision and assistance. 

B. The state board of education may promulgate all rules and regulations 
necessary to the operation of this article. Added Laws 1972, Ch. 1 15. 
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\RS 15-1 137.01. Extended School Operation; Powers and Duties of Superintendent 

A. The superintendent of public instruction sliall: 

1. Prepare and distribute all necessary forms for application by any school 
district for state authorization for a district extended school operation 
program. 

2. Prepare and distribute all necessary budget or reporting forms which 
may be required for the purpose of this article. 

3. Cooperate with and provide continued supervision of all extended 
school operation programs to determine compliance with the provisions 
of this article, the state board standards and qualifications and the 
proposed program as submitted to and approved by the state board. 

B. The superintendent may: 

1. Authorize a school district with program approval for extended school 
operation to employ a fiscal year other than one beginning on July 1 
and ending June 30, and to appropriately adjust the respective budget 
dates. 

2. Authorize and assist in arrangements for any necessary adjustments of 
employment contracts, the dates and respective percentages of 
apportionments of general and categorical assistance and attendance 
computations to be based on each pupil'j attendance during the 
respective one hundred seventy-five days of school operation, or the 
equivalent as approved by the ■superintendent, in which the pupil is 
enrolled. Added Laws 1972, Ch. 1 15. 

ARS 15-1137.02. School or School District Operation on an Extended Basis; Separate 
Budget 

A. Any school district which is qualified and which obtains approval of the state 
board of education may operate on a four quarter, three semester or other 
extended school operation basis in cooperation with and under the 
supervision of the superintendent of public instruction. 

B. Any school district which operates some but not all of its schools on an 
extended school operation basis shall remove such schools from the district 
budget, proportionately reduce the district budget amounts and employ a 

separate budget for each of its schools with an extended school operation. ' 

C. The superintendent of public instruction shall supervise the conversion of any ; 
school district budget as required by subsection B to insure application of ail ' 
budget requirements. 

D. For any school or school district whitii operates on an extended school ? 
operation basis in cooperation with and under the supervision of the ^, 
superintendent of public instruction all additional expenses occasioned by the I 
extended school operation shall be exclude*! for the first twelve months f 
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operation only from the computation included in the budget six percent limit 
check as prescribed by the terms of section 15-1201. Added Laws 1972, Ch. 
115. 

(Chapter 12, Art. 2) 

ARS 15-1212. Apportionment of Funds 

(c) For common or high schools which maintain an approved 
extended school operation, attendance shall be based on a 
computation, as prescribed by the superintendent of public 
instruction, of the one hundred seventy-five days 
equivalency of instructional time as approved by the 
superintendent during which each pupil is errolled. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION POLICY 



FOR EXTENDED SCHOOL OPERATION 



Legislative Intent: 

The Legislature intends by this Act to authorize School Districts to evaluate, plan and 
employ the use of extended school operation programs. 

The preliminary evaluation and continuing supervision and assistance by the Department 
of Education are piovided to guide in the eslablishment of a workable exte/ided school 
operation to allow a more economical; full utilization of facilities and personnel. 

Standards and Requirements for the Qualification of School Districts: 
(ARS: 15-1137-A.l) 

In order to qualify for State Board approval, a school must be a public common or high 
school of the State of Arizona. 

Tliere must be a sufficient number of classrooms and teachers to operate a workable 
extended school year program. 

If any additional costs occur, they must be borne by the local school district. 

Standards and Evaluation Criteria for Approval of Districts to Operate an Extended 
School Year Program: (ARS: 15-1137-A.2) 

A need for an extended school year program must be demonstrated showing a more 
economical utilization of facilities and personnel or curriculum improvement. 

Tliere ^nust be evidence of program planning involving students, faculty, parents and 
community. 

The objectives of the program must be clearly defined. 

The implementation procedure must carry out a full cycle of operation for all students. 

There are to be phase-in checkpoints for progress evaluation for each step of 
implementation. 

Tliere is to be an outcome evaluation for ascertaining objective accomplishment. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be responsible for providing 
Departmental staff and guidelines for assisting and supervising districts who wish to 
operate and/or plan extended school year programs. (ARS: 15-1 137-A.4) 



III. GENERAL EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR QUESTIONS 



Q. What does "Extended School Year" mean? 

A. Extended School Year means that the school calendar is moOi.... vO increase 
curri:ular flexibility, pupil attendance options, facilities use options or any 
combination of these. 



Q. Isn't ES\ also known by other names? 

A. Yes, several. Year-round education or year-round school and 12-month school 
are the more common ones. They can be somewhat misleading, though. We 
often are not talking about having individual pupils in school all year. We 
usually are talking about extending the time in which school resources are 
used. 



Q. How is school calendar modification approached? 

A. There are two approaches, quantitative and qualitative. In general, 
quantitative means housing more pupils in existing physical plant and 
qualitative refers to educational program improvement. Both are legitimate 
goals-and they are not mutually exclusive. 



Q, Which approach is more Qommon? 

A. Emphasis S'^ems to be shifting now toward the qualitative approach. 
Obviously, the decision has to be based first on the heeds of the children in 
the district nnd then on the circumstances that obtain in the district. 



Q. Why is there less emphasis on the quantitative? 

A. The qualitative-quantitative questions are really two sides of the same coin. 
We said that they are not mutually exclusive, and it's important to keep in 
mind that each approach contains some elements of the other. I think two 
things have become apparent in the last couple of years that account for the 
shift. First, a district must have the right combination of conditions in order 
for ESY to be a money saver. Many districts have some of these conditions 
but only a few districts have all of the requisites. Second, ESY has proven 
itself a viable way to buy educational program improvement at low additional 
cost. 
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V- What are the circumstances or conditions a district would need to have to make a 
ciuar ' \ *■ Xigram work? 

A. it seeias that one of three situations wouki have to exist. First is the case 
where a rapid and large population increase is a certainty. 

The second situation wouid be the district with overcrowding but with little 
or no projected growth. In a case such as this, it is usual to find that 
enrollments in kindergarten and the lirst three grades are stabilizing or even 
declining slightly. The pressure tends to be in the upper grades. If 
construction is undertaken to relieve the overcrowding and no pupil growth 
occurs, the district could have space on its hands in a few years but still go 
on paying for it. A staggered ESY program could relieve the present space 
crisis and eliminate or sharply reduce new construction. Even if air 
conditioning is needed, it's cheaper than construction. 

The third situation would be where a district is bonded to capacity and 
cannot build additional buildings. 



Q. Let's talk about some specific plans. How many are there and what are ihey? 

A, There are over 200 ESY plans on paper and over 40 in operation. Most plans 
can be categorized under four headings: modified summer programs, extended 
semester plans, trimester arrangements, and quarter plans with their many 
variations. 

ESY summer plans differ from traditional summer schools in the selection 
and character of course offerings. Make up and recreational programs 
continue to be a part of the summer program but there is new emphasis on 
enrichment, remediation and courses for advanced credit. This offers the 
possibilities of broader educational experience and, for some young people, 
acceleration.. Although acceleration is not best for all pupils, those who can 
benefit from it may save one out of six secondary school years under this 
plan. Some slight space and financial savings might be realized through the 
acceleration of pupils, but a bigger saving results whenever the program 
prevents a retention. The district saves money when it does not have to put a 
pupil through the same grade a second time, and the pupil escapes the stigma 
of retention. That's the biggest saving of all. 

Extended semester plans do just what the name says. Each semester is 
extended by as much as 15 days, giving a school year of up to 210 
instructional days. Summer vacation is shortened but not eliminated. 
Traditional recesses (and a new one at the Fourth of July) are preserved. The 
philosophy of the extended semester plan is to provide greater educational 
opportunities for all pupils by investing the time gained in curriculum 
enrichment. Slower learners and disadvantaged pupils can spend more time on 
remediation and building a sound educational foundation before proceeding 
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U> I he nt xt higher level. In the upper grades the additional time afforded by 
the plan allows for advanced and independent study, for remediation, for 
enrichment through a broader choice of courses, and for acceleration. At all 
levels, pupils with no handicap other than the fact that they simply are not as 
gifted as many of their peers may take less academic work per day, yet in the 
course of the longer academic year successfully complete the requirements for 
admission to the next higher level. 

As for trimester designs, a simple redefinition of the pre.sent school year 
could create what might be called a trimester calendar. If the present 180-day 
academic year were thought of as three 60-day terms rather than two 90-day 
terms, it could be called a trimester calendar. Unless there were other, more 
significant changes, this change would be only of labels. By recasting 
curriculum, particularly at the secondary level, into integral, 60-day courses a 
significant change might be brought about. A pupil's program could have 
fewer strictures of lock-step sequence, he might not have to wait a year 
before repeating a failed course, he might have more courses to choose from 
in fulfilling subject area requirements and, should there be a pupil-teacher 
conflict, he might be less inclined to tune out or drop out knowing that 
another course option is available to him in 60 days and he does not have to 
wait an academic year before the situation can change. 

By extending each trimester to 70 or 75 days, a school year of 210 to 225 
days is created. At least two important options then become apparent. By 
lengthening the instructional day, the instructional hours in a trimester can 
equal those in a traditional semester. Pupils would need to attend two of the 
thf. e trimesters to satisfy minimum requirements. Theoretically, one third of 
the pupil population could always be on vacation. This clearly saves a lot of 
space. Schools, however, do not exist independent of their communities and 
few. if any, Arizona communities are presently prepared to absorb up to 
one-third of the pupil population during the school year. 

The second major option requires pupils to attend all three trimesters. This 
keeps vacations uniform. The possibilities for acceleration, remediation, and 
enrichruent are great. At the secondary level a pupil can complete four years 
of academic work in three years without losing the opportunity to take 
desiral;>'e electives. At any level gifted pupils can complete basic course 
requirements and have time to take advanced courses. Slower learners and 
disadvantaged pupils can receive remediation and enrichment while carrying a 
lighter class load and still complete their educations in the normal 13 years. 



Didn't the ite of Texas adopt something like a trimester last year? 

A. Well, yes and no. The legislature there did pass a bill directmg the Texas 
Education Agency to structure curriculum on 60-day terms. The act gives 
local districts the power to determine whether a summer quarter will be 
offered. The act, however, does not increase state aid per pupil if a fourth 
term is offered, so most Texas schools can be expected to offer three 60-day 
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quarters during the traditional academic year. This, in cftect, produces a 
trimester schedule but the basic design is a quarter plaii-which is the t'ourth 
heading we are talking about. 

Nearly all of the programs in operation are variations of quarter pljns. These 
plans-sometimes called quadriniester plans-may or may not offer more than 
180 instructional days depending on a district's goals. Each quarter may be 
made up of from 45 to 60 days. The more important quarter plans are these. 

The Voluntary Quarter System. Curriculum is revised into integral 60-day 
units as in the Texas situation. Pupils have the option of attending any three 
or all four quarters. Three Georgia districts have had their secondary grades 
(7-12) on this plan for three years. There arc many more course options in 
terms of sequence, ability level, and slicer numbers of courses available to 
each pupil. Pupils whose economic support is needed at home can carry a 
. lighter load in each of the four quarters, maintain employment, and complete 
the equivalent of three quarters of work in a 12-month span. All of the 
advantages noted before pertaining to remediation, enrichment, and 
acceleration obtain. The system is qualitative in emphasis. The major addition 
to current expense is in instructional salaries for the summer term. This could 
increase current expense approximately 20 percent. Since not all pupils can 
be expected to elect the summer quarter, actual increase is likely to be 
approximately seven to ten percent. Atlanta estimated its additional cost for 
its first summer quarter to be under three percent. This figure excludes i\\c 
cost of curriculum revision. 

Some New Jersey high schools are looking seriously at the five quarter plan. 
Sometimes called the quinmester plan, it divides the regular academic year 
into four 45-day quarters and offers a fifth 45-day quarter in summer. It has 
all of the advantages of the regubr voluntary quarter system and is possibly a 
little more flexible. Several high schools in the Dade County, Florida, district 
have just completed their second summer quin. 

The Staggered Quarter System. The traditional summer vacation is eliminated. 
Three-fourths of the pupil population is in attendance and one-fourth on 
vacation in each of the 60-day quarters. Traditional recesses are preserved. 
Space needs are obviously reduced 25 percent. Sources of opposition seem 
equally obvious. Most parents object to having their children in school 
virtually all summer; many admit they do not want the children home for 
prolonged periods in winter. The plan emphasis is quantitative. 

The 45/15 System. The 45/15 system is designed solely to maximize space 
use. Each pupil attends school tor 180 days and there need be no change in 
length of class periods or the school day. As in the staggered quarter plan, 
only three-fourths of the total enrollment is in attendance at one time. Pupils 
are divided into four groups geographically so that siblings and neighbors 
follow the same attendance pattern. Each group attends school for 45 
instructional days and then has a 15 iiistructional day vacation. By staggering 
entrance dates so that groups begin attendance periods 15 days apart, the first 



group will finish a 45-day attendance period and go on vacation the day the 
fourth group enters iis attendance period. When the first group returns 15 
instnictional days later, the second group will have finished a 45 school day 
period and wiU begin a 15 school day vacation. The process continues 
through four such cycles in the course of 12 calendar months. All legal 
holidays and traditional recesses are preserved, and all schools close for two 
weeks in summer to allow for major maintenance projects. This plan is 
quantitative. 

The outstanding examples of this kind of program are Valley View, Illinois, 
and St. Charies, Missouri. It's also been picked up in California and New 
England. 



Q. Why have the quadrimester and quinmester programs been most successful? 

A. It's probably because they (and the modified summer programs) are less of a 
departure from the status quo than some of the other plans. Changing the 
school calendar affects the whole community. Even when undertaken for 
sound educational reasons, change is threatening to some people. As we have 
more experience with calendar modification it should become more easy, but 
it seems now that the programs that are less of a marked change from the 
traditional are more likely to succeed. 

Coordination with the schedules of receiving districts is another point to keep 
in mind. If a district is not organized K-12 these quarter programs cause no 
misalignment of pupil calendars when the children go on to the receiving 
district. 



Q. What about the futiire of ESY? 

A. No one can be sure, of course, but ESY has been discovered as a useful tool 
for improving education at little or no additional cost. It won't solve 
everybody's problems but it will do a lot of good for a lot of districts. Each 
time a district successfuUy implements a program, that should make it easier - 
and also translate into less expense - for other districts to implement a similar 
program. 

As indicated earlier,' programs that build the summer session into an integral 
part of the academic calendar seem to be most feasible and desirable now. 

As for the more distant future, the only limits are our abilities to recognize 
the needs of children and our own imaginations. Think about this: suppose 
that we, in spirit as well as in structure, really used the concepts of extended 
school year programs, individually guided education, needs assessment, 
educational technology and the community school. The schools would be 
open all day long, all year long to the whole community. The children would 
go through the more formal educational program at their own paces - more 
time for some, less time for others. 
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IV. SPECIFIC QUESTIONS THAT NEED TO BE ANSWERED 
WHEN CONTEMPLATING AN EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 



Students: 

Which plan meets the needs of the pupils of the district best? 
What curriculum changes are needed? 
What provisions are there for acceleration? 

How many periods may a student attend without a break? Could a student attend 

two periods and be out two periods? 
How will subjects be rotated so that ali students have the same opportunity each 

attendance period? 

How will student participation in extracurricular programs be handled for that period 

when he is out of school? 
When can students graduate and get a diploma? 
How will credits toward graduation be distributed? 
How will transfer students both in and out of the district be handled? 
Will the program reduce drop-outs and failures? 
Will all of the members of a family be in school at the same time? 
How will student support be developed? 
How will final grades be obtained? 

Will students be required to participate or will there be voluntary participation? 
Will students in other school attendance areas be allowed to participate? 
How will counselor contact be maintained? 

Community 

Will there be actual savings in money for the taxpayer? 

How disruptive will the program be to the community way of life? 

Will this program improve the status and stature of the school? 

How will the community react to having some of the students out of school all year? 

Will there be planned community recreation activities for students who are out of 

school other than in the summer? 
How do you develop public support? 
How do you develop parental support? 

Will the school calendar be coordinated with other community agencies? 
Can parents change the periods that their students are off each year so that they can 
change vacation times? 

Teachers: 

May teachers teach two terms, three terms or four terms? 
How will their salary be computed? 

How will reassignments be handled when a teacher returns from his/her term of being 
off duty? 

How will you select teachers who wish to teach all year? 
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Once a Icjichor is selected for the total year, how long may he remain in that 
position? 

Will teachers be moved from school to school? 

What happens to a teacher*s materials in the classroom during that term when he is 
not in the room? 

How will the accrual of sick leave and other benefits be determined? 

How will tenure be computed? 

How will teacher evaluation be handled? 

Will evaluation be handled differently for a teacher who teaches three terms as 

compared to the one who teaches four terms? 
How do you develop faculty and staff support? 

What new type of training structure and inservice programs will be needed for 
teachers? 

How will teacher recruitment be handled? 



Administration: 

Will special education be on an extended year? 

How will budgets drawn from the general budgets still provide or maintain continuing 
effort? 

How will Title programs be extended? 

How will bussing plans be affected? 

How will new scheduling techniques be handled? 

What is the sequential order of activities for planning and implementing an extended 

school year operation? 
How will building maintenance be handled? 
What role will air-conditioning play? 
Is the calendar of implementation realistic? 
What systems of evaluation will be used? 
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I. EXTENDED SCHOOL YHAR MATIiRlALS 

Books, Pamphlets, Anicles and ronforciicc Reports 

American Association of School Administrators. 9+ The Ycar-Rmmd Schooi Washington, 
D.C.: The Association, 1970. 

Defines four major extended school year plans: (l)a staggered quarter for alL 
(2) a full 48-week schedule, (3) a voluntary summer program, (4) a summer program for 
professional personnel. Discusses in detail the multiple trails plan. Thirty-six page 
pamphlet: includes a 140 item bibliography. 

Arkansas School Study Council. Mt, Sequoyah National Seminar on Year-Round 
Education. Fayetteville, Arkansas: Arkansas School Study Council. 1969. Eric No. 
ED 040 498. 

Publication includes excerpts of thirteen speeches delivered at the first national 
seminar on year-round education, established as a clearinghouse of information related to 
extended school year plans. Sixty-six page report includes a general summary of speeches, 
lists of seminar consultants and participants. 

Bauman, W. Scott. The School Calendar Dilemma - A Solution for the Approaching 
Crisis, Eugene, Oregon: Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Oregon 
University. Eric No. ED 033 436. 

Five page article based on address presented at a conference sponsored by the 
Florida State Department of Education. Suggests combating the rising costs of education 
by substituting a four-quarter rotational piograni for the traditional school calendar. 

Beckwith, Robert M. A Practical Adventure for American Education. The 'Talley View 
45-15 Continuous School Year Plan." Lockport, Illinois: Valley View School 
District #96, Research and Development Office, undated. 

Describes the 45 day school attendance and 15 day vacation plan of Valley View 
School District in Romeoville, Illinois. Gives historical background of the decision and 
early planning activities. Provides thorough description of advantages, operational details, 
and problems. Raises and answers general questions about the plan and offers suggestions 
concerning planning and implementation. 

Cammarota, Gloria; Stoops, John A.; and Johnson, Frank R. Extending the School Year 
Washington, D.C. : Association for Supervision and Curriculum, National 
Education Association, 1961. 

Several organizational plans for summer programs are discussed with preference 
given to the voluntary one providing enrichment and improvement education for students 
and in-service education for teachers. Guiding principles for development of such a 
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program arc presented. The programs in Rochester, Minnesota and Langhome, 
Pennsylvania aic discussed as models. Sixty pages. 

Cole, Wilma, The Year Round School Paper presented at the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals Annual Meeting. Cleveland, Ohio: April 17—22, 1971. 
Eric No. ED 050 455. 

Address describes how the Francis Howell School district overcame problems of 
student overpopulation through the adoption of a calendar providing nine week sessions 
followed by a three week vacation. Some of the problems encountered since the 
inception of the program in July, 1969, and the solutions that were developed are 
discussed. 

Coutts, H. T. and Bergen, J. J. "A Modified School Year". Education Canada IX 
(September, 1969), pp.23-27. 

Provides background and proposes modified school year plan for Alberta, Canada. 
Plan involves a shift to semester courses to permit two entry times to college and to 
permit options for both students and faculty. Rescheduling the semesters to have 
Christmas as the interim between semesters, and having a summer half-session for 
remedial or acceleration study are other major provisions. Advantages and limitations are 
noted. 

Florida Department of Education, Florida Technological University, and Brevard County 
School System. Proceedings of Third National Seminar on Year-Round Education. 
Cocoa Beach, Florida: The Department of Education, 1971. 

Summation of seminar presentations by leading authorities on year-round 
education. Comprehensive 150 page report on three day seminar provides up-date on 
feasibility studies in progress and on the designs being tested across the country. 
DeHnitions, operational distinctions, advantages, and consequences are spelled out. 
Provides guidelines for working with community. Lists locations of local and state studies 
and pilot programs. 

Fulton Coun.y School District. Atlanta's Twelve-Month School-the Four-Quarter Plan. 
Atlanta, Georgia: The School District, 1968. 

A checklist for school business administrators on the problems of implementing and 
operating a twelve-month school '^ear. Indicates briefly how these issues were dealt with 
in Metro Atlanta. 

Hermansen, Kenneth L. and Gove, James R. The Year-Round School: The 45—15 
Breakthrough. Hamden, Connecticut: Linnet Books, 1971. 

154 page comprehensive study of the Valley View 45-15 Year-Round School plan. 
Chapters one through five treat the history of school calendar revision, condensing and 
evaluating many year round school proposals. Chapters six through twelve record the 
development of the Valley View plan through legislature, administrative and policy 
actions; faculty relations, community communication and problems of scheduling, 
management and finances are discussed. Chapters thirteen througli sixteen analyze the 
outcome of the plan in Valley View. This section describes the Oak View Elementary 
School, designed and built to house a year-round school and community program, and 
offers guidelines for a successful transition to a year-round program. 
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Jefferson County Board of Education. "Nine Month School Ycai Out!'' Your Jejfci 
County Schools XIX:3 (June, 1970). 



Jeficrson County's (Kentucky) four-quarter plan is presented as logical alternatiw 
to the present school year. Criteria behind selection of r()iir-(|iiurtcr and specific 
advantages are outlined. Implementation tasks are noted ;tnd the calendar presented. 
Questions frequently asked about the plan are specified along with answers. The forniat 
of the eight page newsletter suggests a public relations model. 

McLain, John D. The Flexible All-Year School, A Han to lircak the Lock-stct) in 
Education and Facilitate Full t'mploymcnt of the Work Force. Clarion, 
Pennsylvania: Research-Learning Center, Clarion State College, 1969. 

Seventeen page booklet describes a research model of a year-round school design 
distinguished by time schedules individualized for students, their families, and teachers. 
Views the school as a learning center, with the community and its resources as the 
''classroom.'' Includes consideration of the special education student. 

Miller, Van. "Pondering the Year-Round School." Illinois Education XXXI :9 (May 
1969), pp. 381-384. 

Brief historical sketch and description of current situational factors behind interest 
in year-round plans. Three plans-the summer school, rotating trimester, and rotating 
quarter-are outlined. The concise article highlights various impacts of year-round 
programs and concludes that such programs would result in a more professional staff, a 
better educational arrangement for students, and greater efficiency in use of school 
dollars. 

National Education Association, Research Division. The Rescheduled School Year. 
Research Summary 1968-S2. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1968. 

Thirty-nine page pamphlet describes nine extended school year programs: 
(1) traditional summer school plan, (2) rotating four-quarter plan, (3) continuous 
four-quarter plan, (4) continuous school year or continuous progress plan, (5) multiple 
trails plan, (6) modified summer school plan, (7) trimester plan, (8) quadrimester plan, 
and (9) extended K-12 plan. Assesses advantages and disadvantages of each. Examines 
impact of extended year programs on curriculum, teacher, and pupils. Includes a 62 item 
bibliography. 

National School Public Relations Association. Year-Round School: Districts Develop 
Successful Program, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1971. 

64 page booklet examines various plans, programs and systems for rescheduling the 
school year, lists pros and cons of the year-round concept, analyzes reaction of teachers, 
administrators, students and the general public. Outlines relevant legislation and the 
results of feasibility studies for year-round education in many states. Briefly notes 
alternatives to ESY such as the four day week or a shorter school year. Concludes with 
six case studies of working year-round school programs. 

New Jersey Education Association. Extended School Year. Trenton, New Jersey: The 
Association, Report No. 101, 1971. 
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Eleven page pamphlet defines a variety of claims and counterclaims raised by 
advocates and detractors of "extended school year" plans. Includes considerations of 
setting, pros and cons, various plans, cost, pertinent laws and a summary statement. Lists 
a 28 item bibliography. 

New Jersey School Boards Association. Report of the Committee to Study the Extended 
School Year. Trenton, New Jersey: The School Boards Association, 1970. 

Outlines and compares five basic extended school year plans: yl) trimester plan, 
(2) quadrimester plan, (3) extended semester plan, (4) extended summer plan, 
(5) continuous learning year (multiple trails plan). Provides planning guidelines and 
models. Includes a 36 item bibliography. 

O'Dell, Alan M. A General Report on the Becky-David Year-Round School Plan. St. 
Charles County, Missouri: Francis Howell School District, 1970. 

Describes the rationale, initiation, and open tional basics of year-round school plan 
in a Missouri elementary school. Parental and teacher concerns and evaluation are noted 
and analyzed. Research evidence of program impact on pupil learning and school climate 
is outlined. The concise report also includes financial and administrative consequences 
and recommendations for further research. 

Perry, lone L. Post-Conference Report: Extended School Year Conference, Tallahassee, 
Florida: Florida State Department of Education, Division of Curriculum and 
Instruction, 1969. 

71 page report comprises papers presented by consultants involved in planning and 
operating year round programs across the country. Selected bibliography included. 

Rothsteir, Hy. "Quinmester Extended School Year Plan: Dade County Public Schools, 
Miami, Florida.*' Journal of Health, Physical Education and Recreation XL 11 
(September, 1971), p. 30. 

Describes the health and physical education program developed for the quinmester 
system initiated in Dade County, which consists of five 9--week sessions extended over 
the 12— month school year. 

San Diego Department of Education. Proceedings of the Fourth National Seminar on 
Year-Round Education. San Diijgo, California: The Department, 1972. 

Summation of seminar presentations by leading authorities on year-round 
education. Includes 28 articles by conference participants describing ongoing programs 
aicross the country and proposing new designs for extended school year programs. 

Scala, Anthony W. "Year-Round School." National Association of Secondary School 
Principals Bulletin LIV (March, 1970), pp. 79-89. 

Analyzes the practical and emotional forces of resistance to summer programs and 
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proposes as a solution a voluntary trimester plan with summer as the elective "t'lird 
semester." The Syosset (NY) Senior High School program is examined in some detail as a 
model tor this -xtended school year plan. 

Thomas. George I. "It's Time to Reschedule the School Year.** Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the National School Boards Association. Miami Bead' Florid-r 
April. 1969. Eric No. ED 629 394. 

While most administrators are primarily interested in the economies offered by the 
extended school year, it is the opportunities for increasing educational quality which 
should receive primary attention. The knowledge explosion in the past 70 years dictates 
this focus. There are four basic ways of rescheduling the school year: (I) the staggered 
quarter plan and its many variations, in which the schools operate year-round with 
vacations spread throughout the year; (2) the extended school year days) 
with economies arising from student acceleration: (3) the summer school programs for 
remedial, makeup or enrichment work; and (4) the Multiple Trails Design The Multiple 
Trails Design is the most flexible of the plans since it does not rely on term rotation or 
acceleration to acliiev,> desired goals and it allows educators to be' innovative It allows 
for individualized prc-^rams, acceleration, and enrichment, and gives teachers time for 
individual development. Computers programmed witi many rescheduled school years will 
soon be ready to provide individual school districts with programs which will best fit 
their needs and conditions. Vacations are becoming year-round phenomena and should 
not hinder year-round schools as they did in the past. 

Wehmhoefer. Roy A. The Twelve-Month School Year. A Study of the Advantages and 
Disadvantages of the Four-Quarter System. Chicago, Illinois: Cook County Public 
Schools. 1968. Eric No. 022 252 

Reviews the literature on the staggered four-quarter plan and discusses in detail its 
advantages anc' disadvantages. 

Whitsitt, Robert Craig. Considerations on the Year-Round School. Spring Valley New 
York: Lakeside School, 1971. 

Views the continuous progress program as the key to tapping the potential of the 
year-round plan. Describes the continuous progress program at Lakeside, a non-graded 
elementary school, and points out the advantages and obstacles to incorporating that 
program into a year-round schedule. 

II. DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 



. Sami J. The Four Quarter Plan and its Feasibility for the Port Huron Area School 
District. Lansing. Michigan: The Michigan State Department of Education, 1970. 

Describes the community and the basis for the study. Traces the history of the 
-ound school and describes briefly four types of year-round plans. The assigned 
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vacation quarter plan, viewed as alleviating overcrowding without requiring additional 
buildings, was selected for in-depth study of its educational feasibility. The results detail 
impact of the plan on curriculum, scheduling, athletics, maintenance, budg t, students, 
staff and community. Procedures and instruments used in implementing the study are 
outlined in detail in this 268 page report. An extensive bibliography, partially annotated, 
is provided. 

Atlanta Public Schools. Effective Instruction, A Report on the Four-Quarter Man of 
Organization. Atlanta, Georgia: Atlanta Public Schools, 1968. Eric No. ED 028 
544. 

Describes four quarter plan implemented by Atlanta Public Schools in 1968 in 34 
page report. Gives background and rationale for year round education, organizational 
structure established for revising the curriculum, samples of courses, reports to parents 
and pupils concerning the program. 

Craigmile, James L. and Hymer, Roberts. An Educational Evaluation of the Year-Round 
Schedule in Becky-David Elementary School. St. Charles, Missouri: Francis Howell 
School District, 1970. 

Thirty-five page report analyzing the educational effects of the Becky-David 
year-round school plan. Describes the plan, which divides students into four groups, each 
attending school for nine weeks followed by a three week vacation. Includes data on 
reading and arithmetic scores among Becky-David 4th through 6th graders and a control 
group. Presents results of polls measu ing parental attitudes and opinions. 

Cuddy, Edward H. The Year Round School or the Rescheduled School Year. 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Warren Township Independent School District, 1969. Eric 
No. ED 041 364. 

In depth study (119 pages) examines literature on the year round school concept, 
the experiences of those who have tried it, and recent trends in this direction. Describes 
ten different plans for year round schools, assesses year round schools in general, and 
discusses the year round program of Warren County. Includes an overall summary a* i 
bibliography of 59 sources. 

Delaware State Department of Public Instruction. Feasibility of Rescheduled School Year 
Plans for Delaware Public Elementary and Secondary Schools. Dover, Delaware: 
The Department, Division of Research and Publications, 1969. Eric No. ED 036 
886. 

Summarizes findings of feasibility study based on a literature survey, school 
visitations, and consultations with leading authorities. Classifies rescheduled school year 
p!ins into three types: staggered attendance, summer program, and extended term. 
Analyzes and compares the three types. Includes a 90 item bibliography and a 
comparative cost analysis of the traditional year plan versus the extended school year 
plan. M 
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^'""'^T.'J- ^^'n'^'i 5^^'^°°' Management Scries 

Oh-21035. Office of Education. Eric No. ED 018 071. 

"d^'^ school year programs in nine representalive districts are examined in 108 
bv'lhnn r""' r'!'''' °^ ^'^'"^y t'^^' ^t^"dard school cl didc 

nLnnr f ^^"f' ^-""^"^^ '^""'^'""P^^ '^''^''^^'^ ^'^V- and year ami 
purposes of sue'-, extensions. Selected bibliography. 

Francis Howell School District, fi.c A-.v-Z)«,vV/ Ke«r-/?o»„J 5c7/oo/ Questionnaire St 
Charles. Missoun: Francis Howell School District, 1971. 

BeckySa^L' Yea^Snf .^^h^'i'^ a"''^ ^'^''"^^''^ Parents of children attending the 
Btcky David Year-Round School. Analyzes answers according to the cycles in which the 

'^v^uZ "'''7"u"^ '''' ^•^'^ P"'"^^^ intermediat'e school in lu 

representative comments made by parents for each question. 

Freeland Community Schools. "STAY" - Start Teaching All Year. Freeland, Michigan: 
bxtended School Year Study Committee, Freeland Community Schools. 1970. 

421 p comprehensive report proposes a total operational program for a tri-semester 
year-round school in which attendance would be compulsory in three 80-day 
tri-semesters. In depth examination of student scheduling, teacher contract provisions 
and curnculum revision including course outlines for all subjects. Includes consideration 
of the maintenance program, auxiliary staff, transportation, the hot lunch program 
coniniumty evaluation, and air conditioning. Concluding chapters deal with the history 
and future of Freeland, financial data, and a building needs comparison. 

Fulton County Board of Education. Fulton County Schools Four Quarter Plan Atlanta 
Georgia: The Board, 1969. Eric No. 049 548. 

Sixty-one page report describes the Fulton County course offerings, about 70% of 
which are quarter courses independent of each other. Lists graduation requirements and 
course descnptions in twelve subject areas. Describes briefiy scheduling procedure. 

Gilhs Reid The Twelve Month School. A New Approach. Croft Leadership Action Folio ' 
No. 11. New London, Connecticut: Croft Educational Services. 1970. 

A three part document in folio form. Each section contains a four page dissertation 
anu supporting tables, appendices, exhibits, bibliographies. Part A reviews the need 
outlines the benefits, and discusses the rationale for the year round school. It includes a' 
comparative chart of the characteristics of five extended school year designs Part B 
reviews the steps necessary in planning a new curriculum refiecting the fiexibility of a 
four quarter plan. It includes sample departmental programs, course outlines, and teacher 
guidehnes lor the new curriculum from the Fulton County Schools in Atlanta, Georgia 
Part C outlines procedures for implementing the plan and informing the public', teachers 
and students. The exhibits include possible topics for speeches, representative newspaper 
reports, new forms for student records, transcripts and report cards from the Fulton 
County Scl.onls. 



Glinke, George B. The Extended School Year: A Look at Different School Calendars as 
Proposed by Various School Districts in America. Utica, Michigan: Utica 
Community Schools, 1970. 

Furnishes definitions, operational details including calendar specifics, and advantages 
of sixty-^even extended school year plans. Nine calendars presented in chart or tabular 
detail. 

The Extended School Year: A Look at Different Calendars as Proposed by Various 

School Districts in America. A Thumbnail Sketch. Utica, Michigan: Utica 
Community Schools, 1971. 

Definition of terms. Tliirty-nine common year-round educational plans defined in 
terms of school calendar. 

Extended School Year Programs Found in the United States and Canada, 

1966-1970. Utica, Michigan: Utica Community Schools, 1971. 

Lists in chronological order, locates by state and county, and briefly outlines 
extended year school studies, conferences, or pilot programs throughout the U.S. and 
Canada during the period 1966-1970. 

How to Organize a Corrmunity Study on Year-Round Education. Utica, Michigan: 

Utica Community Schools, 1971. 

Describes the early stages of implementation of a year-round plan in Utica. Focuses 
particularly on techniques successfully used to involve the community and to secure its 
initial support. Points out subsequent steps in implementation. 

People to Contact for Additional Information on Year-Round Schools. Utica, 

Michigan: Utica Community Schools, 1970. 

Gives names and addresses of year-round school authorities throughout the United 
States. 

A Position Paper on the Optional Five-Term Year-Round Educational Plan. Utica, 

Michigan: Utica Community Schools, 1970. 

Recommends the optional five-term year-round educational plan. Includes specifics 
of (1) creating a new school year of 47 day terms with one term vacation at the option 
of the student and family, and (2) developing a series of mini-courses in grades K-12 to 
be offered in three or four and half-week blocks. 

A Tooling Up Plan to Move Toward tkj Optional Five-Term Year-Round 

Educational Concent Including the Cost Analysis for Phases III and IV 1971-1976. 

Reviews the five phases of implementing the optional five-term year-round school 
design in Utica, and provides a framework for moving into phase III, curriculum 
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development. Includes a preliminary cost analysis for specified personnel and tasks of 
phases 111 and IV (pilot program). Supplies details on the structure and purposes of the 
curriculum standing committee along with suggested patterns for developing new term 
course labels and syllabi. 

Types of Change and Sample Questions With the Optional rive-Tenn Year-Round 

Education Plan. Utica, Michigan: Utica Community Schools, 1971. 

Describes advantages of year-round education in Utica Schools. Outlines difficulties 
and changes to be expected. Lists sample question, the community is likely to ask. 

The Year-Round Educational Movement. It's Historical Implications on Today's 

Urbanized Culture. Utica, Michigan: Utica Community Schools, 1970. 

Examines historical data on various extended school year programs from the early 
1800's to date. Describes factors related to the growing interest in year-round plans and 
outlines recent research evidence on the feasibility of such plans. Lists schools 
experimenting with year-round programs. 

Year-Round Education, 'The Utica Story '\ Utica, Michigan: Utica Community 

• Schools. 1970. 

Outlines the evolvement of the five-term optional year-round school program in 
Utica. Details advantages, public relations strategy, curriculum considerations, and 
implementation details and recommendations. 

Gove. James R. and Page, J. Patrick. Feasibility Study of Full Year Public School 
Operation. (Valley View 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan) Lockport, Illinois: 
National Center for Educational Research and Development, 1970. Eric No. 
ED 048 524. 

Comprehensive 262 page report describing the 45-15 plan in detail. Gives a 
background of the school district, analyzes effects of the 45-15 plan on school and 
community, chronologically summarizes significant events that followed implementation 
of the plan. Reprints of newspaper articles discussing the plan are included. 

Grand Forks School Board. The Extended School Year: A Fea.sihility Study. Grand 
Forks, North Dakota.: The School Board, undated. 

Report presents a model extended school year program for consideration by the 
Grand Forks School Board. The proposed calendar projects a 220 day attendance cycle 
with 40 days ''Scheduled out'' for each student. Report focuses on student and staff 
scheduling, building modifications, equipment and related factors. Presents a 
differentiated staffing model and a curriculum development proposal. Summarizes 
fmancial data. 

Hamilton. Clarence A. A Financial Evaluation of Becky - David Year-Round School St. 
Charles, Missouri: Francis Howell School District, 1970. 



DocuinciU ot" thirty-two pages analyzes the economic advantages and disadvantages 
of the year-round school plan devised for the Becky-David primary and intermediate 
school in its first year of operation. Reviews the research procedures and interviews with 
school personnel used in developing the plan. Examines the effects of the new schedule 
on major areas of expense: administration, teacher salaries, food services, operations and 
maintenance* and transportation. Makes recommendations for budgeting procedures and 
accounting systems. 

Henson, E. Curtis. The Four-Quarter School Year. Atlanta, Georgia: Atlanta Board of 
Education, 1970. 

Sixty-one page report outlines the ongin, development and implementation of the 
four quarter program* designed for the eight school systems serving metropolitan Atlanta. 
Describes the organizational structure set up to design, the curriculum and redefine 
administrative and personnel tasks. Includes a typical student schedule and answers to 
frequently asked questions. Appendices: Course guides in Mathematics and English, flow 
charts in science and mathematics, procedures for revising course offerings, complete list 
of English courses, conversion table for changing Carnegie units into quarter hours, high 
school graduation requirements, calendar for tv o school years. 

Lemon, Donald and Thompson, John. The Extended School Year (A Survey of Citizens 
Attitudes). Grand Forks, North Dakota: University of North Dakota, 1968. 

Presents seven classifications of citizen opinion and concerns about different aspects 
of the extended school year. Gives teacher perspectives on special problems. Provides 
model for assessing impact of program on community and teachers. 

McLain, John D. Considerations for Economy and Quality Education Through 
Year-Round Schools. Clarion, Pennsylvania: Research-Learning Center, Clarion State 
College, 1969. 

Outlines pressures for all year schools. Classifies and briefly describes nine different 
all-year school designs. Analyzes living patterns, educational standards, and economic - 
factors that must be considered in any design and compares the nine designs on the basis 
of those variables. Views the flexible all-year plan as the most effective, and points up 
the special advantages and limitations of that plan. Sixty-three pages. 

Michigan Department of Education. Feasibility Studies for Extending the Regular School 
Ys:jr. Lansing, Michigan: The Department, 1970. 

A summary and synthesis of six different extended school year feasibility studies 
conducted in eight Michigan school districts in 1970. The plans examined included the 
four-quarter mandated (staggered four-quarter), the mandated trimester, the modified 
split trimester, and the five-term or continuous school year. Presents, in tabulated and 
summary form, details on the community reaction to the year-round concept, and 
financial implications. Public relations strategies are also outlined. 
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Montgomery County Public Schools. Twelve-Month Use of Schools. Rockville, Maryland: 
The Public Schools, 1969. 

Describes the pi-^s and cons of the year-round school and examines results of 
experimental programs in (1) Atlanta. Georgia, (2) Fort Lauderdale, Florida, (3) New 
York State, (4) San Juan. California, and (5) Tallahassee, Florida. Notes questions 
remaining unanswered. 

New York State Education Department. Application of the Extended School Year 
Concept to a Board of Cooperative Educational Services Occupational Training 
Program Albany. New York: Bureau of Occupational Educational Research, New 
York State Education Department, 1969. 

Account of a pilot extended school year program in three counties designed to 
provide vocational training as part of the regular school program and to assess the value 
of operating the occupational center during the summer months. Provides data on the 
increased number of students served by the center through year round use of equipmcMt 
and facilities. Includes recommendations, topical outlines, financial data, and suggested 
scheduling fomiats. 

Northville Public Schools. Year-Round School: Is it Feasible? Northville, Michigan: The 
Department of Education, undated. 

180 p. feasibility study of a four-quarter plan of year-round operation for the 
Northville public schools. Briefly reviews literature on existing programs. Lists advantages 
and disadvantages of various approaches to year-round operation, discusses calendar and 
curriculum implications, describes pubhc relations program. Includes 40 tables based on 
results of community, student and teacher surveys, numerous reprints of news articles. 

Pennsylvania Department of Education. Year-Round School Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1971 

Ninety-two page document describes the background of the debate on flexible 
scheduling vs. the traditional school calendar, and the implications of the enactment of 
Pennsylvania's Act 80, which provides the legal basis for the year round school in 
Pennsylvania, Identifies the characteristics, advantages, and disadvantages of a staggered 
plan for all students, voluntary ,summer school, a continuous school year on the 45-15 
plan, and a trimester plan. Analyzes different patterns which have developed in different 
communities, including the Flexible All-Year School, the Valley View 45-15, the Five 
Year Optional Year Round School, the Las Vegas Urban High School. Lists planning 
stage considerations, indicates possible impHcations of the YRS for the curriculum, 
students, teachers, and community. Bibliography, appendices including attitude surveys 
for administrative staff, teachers, students, members of the community. 

Pettcrson, Carl Emmanuel. The Extended School Year in the State of Utah. Salt Lake 
City. Utah: Utah State Board of Education, 1969. Eric No. ED 022 267. 

This study examines the extended school year and summer school program 
supported by the State of Utah during the summer of 1965. Facts, statistics, opinions. 
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2nd other information enable educators and legislators to make informed decisions 
concerning the Jiitiirc of summer school programs in Utah. Information for the study was 
obtained from three major sources: (1) An oral interview with each district superintendent, 
(2) a personal visit to selected schools, and (3) questionnaires distributed to a random 
sample of parents, students, and teachers. The results of the study led to five 
recommendations: (1 ) The summer program should be continued and expanded, 
(2) increased communication and cooperation is needed between the community and the 
schools in the formulation of summer programs, (3) class size of the summer program 
should be investigated further, (4) student transportation should be improved, and (5) use 
should be made of any industrial, historical, or recreational facilities which the community 
has to offer. 

Piele, Philip K. Rescheduled School Year Plans. Eugene, Oregon: Center for Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration, Oregon University, 1971. Eric No. ED 047 419. 

Four page literature review, based on abstracts of documents announced in Research 
in Education. Compiles information on the rescheduled school year. Following the review is 
a list of the 18 documents cited, their costs, and availability. 

Rogge, William M. Planning a Year-Round School Operation (A Case Study of the Valley 
View School District 45-15 Plan). Lockport, Illinois: Valley View School District, 
January, 1971 

Describes the planning and collection of data for beginning a year-round operation 
including student achievement, teacher opinions, community opinions and costs of 
operation. Covers the problems of student scheduling, teacher scheduling and winning 
community support which are considered to be the major obstacles to successful 
implementation of year-round plans. Rationale for evaluation, research design, conclusions 
and recommendations are included. Lists 17 references used in the study. Appendices 
include: (A) Instruments used in the study including questionnaire for teachers, 
questionnaire for community people, interview protocol, priority concerns, check list and 
feedback on interviewers, (B) The Valley View 45-15 continuous school year plan, 

(C) Illinois legislation and state office guidelines affecting year-round school operations, 

(D) Opinions and attitudes of professional staff toward 45-15 plan as of June 9, 1970, 

(E) Student achievement and ability, (F) Community survey questionnaire, 
(G) Community interviews, and (H) Fiscal analysis. 

Simmons, James C, and Garvue, Robert J. An Examination of the Socio-Economic 
Implications of the Adoption of Individually Prescribed Instructional Systems by 
School Systems. Tallahassee, Florida: Department of Educational Administration, 
Florida State University, 1969. Eric No. ED 031 801. 

Paper presents findings from a study of the social and economic effects of adopting 
individually prescribed instruction programs by elementary and secondary schools. Study 
procedures involved: (1) visitation of schools where IPI had been adopted, 
(2) comparison of IPI and current systems so that the major differences might be 
isolated,' and (3) interviews with community leaders, educators and others. This 101 page 
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report d.vides the subject into three main areas centra! to a program of M>I- a continuous 
year-round school program, differentiated staffing and the individual rate of student 
progress. Ditficulties are discussed and recommendations made. Bibliography. 

Thomas. George Isaiah. Extended School Year Desigm~An IntrorJmtum to \ew Plam of 
School Organization Which Can Result in Financial Economics ami Provide More 
Education for All Pupils. Albany. New York: New York State Education 
Department. 1966. 

Explores elementary and secondary school organization plans based upon 
k;ngthenmg the school year to reduce by one or more years the total puiod of schoolin" 
Presents practical information on (1) continuous school year plan. inmester pi in 
(3) quadnnicster plan. (4) modified summer plan, and (5) extended K-12 plan Required 
curriculum adjustments for each plan are discussed. Examines the effects of each plan 
upon students, teachers, school facilities, school finance, and curriculum. 

Setting the Stage for Lengthened School Year Programs — A Special Report 
Prepared jor the Governor a.ul the Legislature of New York. Albany. New York- 
New York State Education Department. 1968. 

Annotation omitted. SHOULD READ: Describes and compares several extended 
school year designs created for economy and increased educational opportunity Presents 
specific findings, conclusions and recommendations relative to (I) continuous proaress 
design, (2) modified summer school, (3) trimester design, (4) quadrimester design 
(5) extended. K-12 plan, and (6) multiple trails plan. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Year-Round Schools- The 45-15 
Plan. PREP Report No. 27. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 1970. 

Report summarizes characteristics and advantages of the 45-15 plan, includes chart 
of the Valley View, Illinois scheduling plan. Discusses problems of pupil, teacher and 
classroom scheduling. Examines the legal dimensions to year round plans and relevant 
research on effectiveness. Various aspects of preparing for implementation of a 45-15 
plan are covered, including responses to typical questions from the community. Thorough 
examination of financial con.siderations for YRS in general and Valley View in particular- 
includes cost breakdown per pupil in Vjlley View before and after imp«-ientation of 
45-15. Includes conclusions and recommendations, bibliography, list.. - of ERIC 
materials, " 

Utica Community Schools. The Optional Five-Term Year-Round Educational Plan - Phase 
II: The ComnwnicatUms Phase. Utica. Michigan: Utica Community Schools. 1971. 

Comprehensive (280 page) study documenting the research and communications on 
the year-round .school concept carried out by the Utica Community School District 
Summarizes 1970 feasibility .study, develops an optional five-term year round educational 
plan, describes extensive public relations program, identifies possible target level and 
location of a pilot year-round school, describes a tooling-up plan with a cost analysis. 
Appendices include a position paper, proposal for in-service training, script of slide 



presentation, history ol" year-round education. Also included are a list of extended school 
year programs in the United States and Canada, a J?st of year-round school educators, and 
term course descriptions in major subject areas. 

Valley View Elementary Schools. The Year of Forty-Five Fifteen: Teacher's General 
District Handbook. Lockport, Illinois: Valley View School District No. 96, 1970. 

Booklet designed to inform and assist teachers in the Valley View School District. 
Includes a history of the district, organizational information, special district programs, 
discussion of student relations and professional philosophy. 

Wilcox, Edward F. Progress Report: Extended School Year Project. Providence, Rhode 
Island: The State Department of Education, April, 1971. 

Collection of materials related to extended school year plans used by the 
Commission to Study the Feasibility of Extending the School Year. Includes list of study 
areas for planning committee consideration, educational needs to be served by the 
project, appendices giving information about activities of specific school districts. 

Ill THESES AND ABSTRACTS 



Glinke, George B, The Four-Quarter Staggered School Year, a Feasibility Study. Utica, 
Michigan: Utica Community Schools, 1970. 

Compares several plans and finds the optional year-round plan best for Utica. 
Provides list of advantages and outlines five phase ten-year program for testing, 
evaluating, and selecting a year-round plan for Utica. Abstract includes a table of 
contents of the feasibility study and a bibliography. 

Research and Information Services for Education. Report on the Extended School Year. 
Abstract and Summary. 1969. 

Eleven page document sketches the history of the extended school year movement 
and describes briefly different plans in operation. Identifies, describes, and analyzes in 
summary form three major categories of plans: (1) the 48 week school year, (2) the 
staggered enrollment system, (3) extended summer program. 

Scala, Anthony W. A Survey of the.,mstory and Current Status of the Extended School 
Year in Selected Public Schools of the United States. (Doctoral dissertation, St. 
John's University) Ann Arbor, Michigan: University Microfilms, I97I. No. 69-4118. 

Gives historical overview of U.S. extended year programs and their legal parameters. 
Describes sixty-six programs in the U.S., focusing particular attention on four extended 
school year experiments in New York State. Investigates the financial implications of the 
extended school year. Includes instruments used to gather data on extended school year 
programs. 
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IV FILMSTRIPS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



Glinke George B. A List of Bibliographical Materials for Year-Round Schools Utica 
.^Jichigan: Utica Community Schools, 1970. 

('^^ ^ "1 ""'^'""^ '"'^'"'^'"S (2) periodical articles, 

(3) ramphlets 4) newspaper articles, (5) unpublished feasibihty reports, 
(oy dissertations, (7) feasibility study for year-round schools in Utica. 

Materials Published Deali.^g With Year-Round Educational Movement (Extended 
Sc/u^ol Year) Between 1969 and 1971. Utica, Michigan: Utica Community Schools, 

A list of mimeographed materials by George B. Glinke, Director of Year-round 
Education in Utica Community Schools. 

IKE Films. The 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan. (Filmstrip) Batavia, Illinois- 
undated. 

Audio-visual description of the 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan from 
community census to implementation. Describes origin of the plan in the problems of the 
di.strict, development and advantages of the 45-15 design. 

North ville Public Schools. Year-Round School: Is it Feasible? (Filmstrip) Northville 
Michipn: The Department of Education, undated. 

Presentation script for a filmstrip prepared to assist in informing the community 
about the Year-Round School Concept proposed for the Northville schools., 

Whitney, H. and Piele, P., comp. Annotated Bibliography on Year-Round School 
Programs Eugene, Oregon: Eric Clearinghouse on Educational Administration 
Oregon University, 1968. Eric No. ED 023 199. 

This annotated bibliography is a selected hsting of 1 1 books and pamphlets, three 
dissertations, and 31 articles on year-round school programs published since 1962. The 
documents listed explore the effects on cost and educational quality of (1) staggered 
quarter plans, (2) quarter system plans, (3) staggered trimester plans, (4) split trimester 
pans, (5) trimester system plans, (6) extended K to 12 plans, and (7) summer school 
plans, as well as give .suggestions for implementing such plans. 
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W. p. SHOFSTALL. PH.D.. 
SUPERINTENDENT 



Mt^nrimttd of ^bucatioti 

I53S WEST JEFFEr^SON 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 8S007 
27t-S1d8 

MEMORANDUIl 

Movember 30, 1972 



TO: Committees, Administrators, and Board Members 

FROM: Iladley A, Thomas, Director 

Extended School Year Program 

SUBJECT: Suggested model for school and community involvement in extended school 
year program study and development. 



Tlie following model has been successfully used by several districts for an ESY 
study and implementation. It is being offered for your consideration. 



Major questions which should be answered prior to making a decision as to the 
desirability of program change are as follows: 

1, What does research say about the Extended School Year? (Analysis) 

2, How many Extended School Year Concepts are there and what are they? 

3, IThere are there programs operating under the Extended School Year 
Program? I'Jhat can they tell us? 

4, VThere are there some schools who operated under such a program but 
have discontinued it? Why and what do they say about it? 

5, 'Jhich Extended School Year Concept would be best for this district? Why? 

6, Hovv much would it cost to operate under an Extended School Year Program? 
As compared to the Traditional Program? 

a. Pupil Enrollment and Staff Needs 

b. Facility Needs 

7, I'liat aspects of the present program would require changing? Can 
they realistically be changed and how? 

u, Wliat procedure should be followed, including tiroetable, if the district 

moved to the Extended School Year? 
9, VJhat is the community's attitude toward the ESY? 
10, iJhat are the legislative restrictions on guidelines for the ESY? 

The complete involvencnt of the staff and community is most desirable in under- 
taking a study of the Extended School Year Concept, These questions can best be 
answered by the following model for committees. 



Memo to Committees, Administrators, and Board Members 
November 30, 1972 
Page Two 

A* Steering Committee 

1 • Goals 

a. To interpret Board charges. 

b. Establish subcommittees. 

c. Coordinate subcommittees. 

d. Evaluate subcommittee reports and make recommendations to the 
Board of Education. 

e. Committee to consist of: 

(1) President of Board of Education 

(2) Superiiitendent of Schools 

(3) Principal 

(4) Teacher 

(5) Chairman of each Subcommittee 
B« Subcommittee for Research 

1. Goals 

a. Collect and evaluate all available data and research. 

b. Communicate with districts who are utilizing or have utilized 
the ESY Program. 

c. Provide data/research needed by other subcommittees. 
d« Committee to consist of: 

(1) Two Principals 

(2) Five Teachers 

(3) Five Citizens 

C. Subcommittee for Concept and Implementation 
1. Goals 

a. Evaluate the various concepts of the E[>Y and recommend the most 
desirable concept for the district. 

b. Develop suggested procedure for transition to the ESY Program. 

c. Evaluate areas of the present curriculum which would bs affected 
by a change to the ESY. 

d. Recommend necessary action and/or direction resulting from the 
evaluation of the effect of the ESY on our present program. 

e. Committee to consist of: 

(1) One Board Member 

(2) Two Principals 

(3) Five Teachers 

(4) Six Citizens 

(5) Four Students (H.S.) 

D. Pupils > Facilities > Staff and Finances Subcommittee for : 
1. Goals 

a. Study District needs covering all areas under this committee as 
they relate to the operation of the present progr?*m. 

b. Study District needs covering all areas under thia committee as 
they relate to the operation of the ESY. 

c. Submit rrxommendations regarding facility, staff and financial 
needs of the District for a minimum of five years as needed for 
our present program and for ESY Program. 
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d. Committee to consist of: 

(1) Two Board Membens 

(2) Tv7o Principals 

(3) Business Manager 

(4) Five Teachers 

(5) Five Citizens 

n> Subcommittee for Survey and Publicity: 
1. Goals 

a* Conduct, tabulate and interpret a community attitude survey. 

b. Uork with all subcommittees in developinpr recomjnendations 
for a publicity program during the term of this study. 

c. Carry through a publicity program. 

d. Committee to consist of: 

(1) One Board Member 

(2) One Principal 

(3) Three Teachers 

(4) Ten Citizens 

(5) Five Students from School or Schools (H.S.) 



W. p. SHOFSTALU. ^M.O.. 
•UPtRINTtNORNT 




^tpattmtd of JbucattoM 

1539 WEST JEFFERSON 
PHOENIX. ARIZOKA 69007 
27t-51»e 



December 1, 1972 



TO: 



FROM: 



MEMORAND U M 



Administrators, Committees, and , •, 

Board Members December 1, 1972 



Hadley A. Thomas, Director ESy Program 



SUBJECT: ESY Needs Assessment Survey Model 

This instrument has been used in a multiple-district survey in Oklahoma. 
It was developed and field tested by Mr. B. C. Head in a Title III project 
on the year-round school. I^ has several good features and if it is used 
within the guidelines set out by Mr. Head, it can be of value to the District. 
Fl/bg/01 



SCORING FOR NEEDS ASSESSMENT S URVEY 



A positive indication on any single item in any series is not in and ' 
of itself sufficient cause to mandate a year-round school plan. The profes- [ 

sional school staff should look at the overall school situation and then | 

i 

examine the results of the Needs Assessment Surve n the light of the total \ 
school situation. A judgment decision must be made by the school district .| 
using both their knowledge of the schools needs and the evidence indicated 
by the Needs Assessment Survey instrument. Sin5)ly running a survey and 
objectively scoring the results does not obviate the responsible school 

authorities of their responsibility to make the final determination. The ~ 

I 

survey instrument can not do this for them, it can only provide them with J 

I 

some of the information which they will require to enable thorn to make an I 

I 

intelligent decision. | 

5 



Series S = Students 
iSeries P = Parents 
Series A = Administrators 
Series T = Teachers 
Series E = Employers 
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SCORING FOR NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY - SERIES S 



A change tc a twelve-month school plan Is indicated if: 

1. The responses to choice "A" are a minority of the total. 

2. Any Special Field with twenty or more responses cannot be satisfactorily 
taught within the current curriculum. 

3. The Career Fields with twenty or more responses cannot be satisfactorily 
taught within the current curriculum. 

4. The majority ot the responses are 6, 9 or 12 weeks. 

5. The majority of the responses are "The beginning of the year." 

6. The majority of the responses are "No." 

7. Non-summer activities are selected by 30% or more. 

8. The majority of the responses are "C." 

9. The majority of the responses are "B." 

SCORING FOR NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY - SERIES P 

A change to a twelve-month school plan is indicated if: 

1. The responses to choice "A" are a minority of the total. 

2. Any Special Field with twenty or more responses cannot be satisfactorily 
taught within the current curriculum. 

3. The career fields with twenty or more responses cannot be satisfactorily 
taught within the current curriculum. 

4. The majority of the responses are 6, 9 or 12 weeks. 

5. The majority of the responses are the "Beginning of the year." 

6. The majority of the responses "are "No." 

7. Non-summer activities are selected by 30% or more. 
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SCORING FOR NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY - SERIES A 

A change to a twelve-month school plan is Indicated if: 

1. The response to choice ''A" is a minority of the triials. 

2. The Special Fields with two or more responses cannot be satisfactorily 
taught within the current curriculum. 

3* The career fields with two or more responses cannot be satisfactorily 
taught within the current curriculum. 

4. The total of *'B" and "C" responses is greater than the number of "A" 
responses . 



5. The majority of the responses are 6, 9 or 12 weeks. 

I 6 • A. The total exceeds 50%. 

B. The total exceeds 10% of your ADA. 

I C. The total exceeds 5% of your ADA. 

^ 7. The majority of the responses are the "Beginning of the year." 

8. The majority of the responses are "Ko." 

1^ 9. Any of the respondents selected 6 or 12 months. 

10. The summer cost is more than 1/3 of the September 1 to May 31 cost. 

11. The summer crime rate is more than 1/3 of the September 1 to May 31 
figure. 

I 12. A. The number of days is in excess of 10. 

B. Any response. 
13. Any of the respondents circled the '*Yes" response. 



SCORHIG FOR NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY - SERIES T 



A change to a twelve-month school plan Is indicated if: 

1. The responses to choice "A" are a minority of the total. 

2. The Special Fields selected by 2% or more of the total number of 
respondents cannot be satisfactorily taught within the current 
curriculum. 

3. The career fields selected by 2% or more of the total number of 
respondents cannot be satisfactorily taught within the current 
curriculum. 

4. The total of "B" and "C" responses is greater than the number of 
"A" responses. 

5. The majority of responses are 6, 9 or 12 weeks. 

6. The majority of the responses are the "Beginning of the year." 

7. The majority of the responses are '"No." 

8. Any of the respondents selected 6 or 12 months. 

9. Non-summer activities are selected by 30% or more. 

10. The majority of the respondents selected "B" and "C." 

11. Any of the respondents circled the **Yes" response. 



SCORING FOR NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY - SERIES E 

A change to a twelve-month school plan is indicated if: 

1. The responses to choice "A" are a minority of the total. 

2. The Special Fields selected by 2% or more of the total number of 
respondents cannot be satisfactorily taught within the current 
curriculum. 

3. The career fields selected by 2% or more of the total number of 
respondents cannot be satisfactorily taught within the current 
curriculum* 

4. The sum of "C" and "D" is a majority of the responses. 
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LEARNER NEEDS 



Is there a learner need for the following: 

1* Increased educational opportunity. 

2. Career educational opportunities. 

3. Reducing educational loss during vacations, 
\ 4. Shorter learning times - inini-courses. 

5. Flexible entry times. 

6. Improved teacher attitudes. 

7. Student leadership in course offerings. 

8. Immediately repeat failures. 

1^ 9. Continuous extracurricular activities. 

10, Easily revised curriculum. 

I 11. Flexible scheduling. 

12. Varied vacation experiences. 

13. Closer supervision. 

14. More space. 

15. More specialized teachers. 

16. Assurances of safer plant equipment. 

17. The opportunity to accelerate. 

18. A feeling of class unity. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT MASTER CHART 



Survey Forms 

Needs Series Series Series Series Series 
S P T A E 

1 1&2 1&2 1&2 1&2 1&2 

2 3 3 3 3 3&4 

3 - - 4 4 - 

4 4 4 5 5 - 

5 - - - 6 A&B 

6 5 5 6 7 . - 

7 1&2 •1&2 1&2 1&2 1&2 

8 - - - 6 C - 

9 6 6 7 8 - 

10 - - 8 9 - 

11 - - 8 9 - 

12 7 7 9 - - 

13 - - - 10 & 11 

14 8 - 10 

15 1&2 1&2 1&2 1&2 1&2 

16 - - 11 12 & 13 

17 Will be measured on a later survey 

18 9 - - - - 



The number appearing within the graph is the item number which 
measures the need on the survey form for each column. For example, 
need number 16 is measured by item 11 on survey form Series "T" and Is 
measured by items 12 and 13 on survey form Series "A." 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY - SERIES S 



. In which of the following major areas do you feel the school system 
needs to offer additiona, learning opportunities? 

Place an "X" in the space provided beside the major learning areas of 
your choice. 

A- ^Current learning opportunities areas are sufficient. 

If this response is checked, do not answer No. 2, go to No. 3. 



B. 



Major Areas 
Social Science 



JBusiness and 
"Political Fields 



D. 



Scientific Fields 



Special Fields 

History 

Home Economics 

Library Science 

Psychology 

Social Work 

Sociology 

American Civilization 
Minority Studies 
Education 

Accounting 
Advertising 

Business Administration 

and Management 
Business and Commercial 
Data Processing 
Economics 
Finance 
Military 

Political Science, Government, 
Public Administration, Foreign 
Service or International Relations 

Public Relations 

Salesmanship and Retailing 

Secretarial Science 

Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Geology or Geophysics 



Needs Assessment Survey - Series S, Page 2 



Major Areas 



E# Agriculture and 

Forestry Fields 



F. Health Fields 



G. Arts and 

Humanities Fields 



H. Engineering Fields 



ERLC 



special Fields 

Mathematics or Statistics 

Meteorology 

Oceanography 

Physics 

Physiology 

Zoology 



Agriculture 
Wildlife Management 
Forestry 

Soil Conservation 

Dental Hygiene 
Dentistry 
Dental Assisting 
Dental Technology 
Medicine 

Medical Technology 

Nursing (Practical) 

Nursing (Registered) 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

X-Ray Technology and Radiology 



Arts and Sculpture 

Architecture 

Creative Writing 

Drama and Theater 

English and English Literature 

Foreign Language and Literature 

Journalism 

Music 

Philosophy 

Radio-TV Coninuni cations 
Speech 

Aeronautical 

Agricultural 

Architectural 

Automotive 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 
Industrial 
Mechanical 
Nuclear 

Engineering Technology 
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Major Areas Special Fiel ds* 

I. ^Trade, Industrial and 

Technical Fields Air Conditioning 

Automotive 
Aviation 

Clothing and Dry Cleaning 

Construction 

Drafting 

Electricity and Electronics 

Industrial Arts 

Laboratory Technology 

Mechanical 

Metal and Machine 

Printing and Paper 

2* From the list of the Special Fields found within the previous list of 
Major Areas, circle the subjects \Ai±ch you would most like to study. 
(Circle no more than a total of three.) 

3. On the following list, circle the 1 or 2 careers which at this time you 
would most like to pursue. 

Agricultural 

Business 

Clerical 

Construction 

Mechanical 

Military 

Professional 

Sales 

Technical 

4. At which point during the school year does your interest in learning 
drop (decline)? Circle your choice. 

6 weeks 9 weeks 12 weeks 18 weeks 36 weeks 

5. At which time during the school year are you most enthusiastic toward 
your teacher? Circle your choj.ce. 

Beginning of the year. 

1/3 of the way through the year. 

1/2 or later in the year. 

6. Do you feel that you are able to participate in enough extracurricular 
activities: Circle your choice. 



Yes 



No 



Needs Assessment Survey - Series S, Page 4 

7. What leisure time activity do you prefer? Circle your choice. 

Travel, hunting, snow skiing, swlimning, camping, boating and water skiing 
rodeo, fishing, snow mobllinp, trail biking, other , 

8. In an average size classroom, do you learn easier if the room: (Circle 
the letter beside your choice*) 

A, Has all desks occupied. 

B* Has a few empty spaces. 

C. Is only 2/3 filled 

9. Do you think of yourself more as: (Circle the letter beside your choice.) 

A. A member of a grade (class) such as 5th grade, or junior class, or 
more as 

B. A member of your school. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY - SERIES P 



1. In which of the following major areas do you feel the school 
system needs to offer additional learning opportunities? 
Place an "X" in the space provided beside the major learning 
areas of your choice* 

A. Current learning opportunities areas are sufficient. 

If this response is checked, do not answer No* 2, go 
to No. 3. 



Major Areas Special Fields 

B. Social Science History 

Home Economics 
Library Science 
Psychology 
Social Work 
Sociology 

American Civilization 
Minority Studies 
Education 



C. Business and 

Political Fields Accounting 

Advertising 

Business Administration 

and Management 
Business and Comnercial 
Data Processing 
Economics 
Finance 
MiUtary 

Political Science, Government, 
Public Administration, Foreign 
Service or International Relations 

Public Relations 

Salesmanship and Retailing 

Secretarial Science 

D. Scientific Fields Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Geology or Geophysics 
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Major Areas 



E. Agriculture and 

Forestry Fields 



F. Health Fields 



G. Arts and 

Humanities Fields 



H. Engineering Fields 



s Page 2 



Special Fields 

Mathematics or Statistics 

Meteorology 

Oceanography 

Physics 

Physiology 

Zoology 



Agriculture 
Wildlife Management 
Forestry 

Soil Conservation 

Dental Hygiene 
Dentistry 
Dental Assisting 
Dental Technology 
Medicin* 

Medical Bchnology 

Nursing teglstered) 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

X-Ray Technology and Radiology 



Arts and Sculpture 

Architecture 

Creative Writing 

Drama and Theater 

English and English Literature 

Foreign Language and Literature 

Journalism 

Music 

Philosophy 

Radio-TV Communications 
Speech 

Aeronautical 

Agricultural 

Architectural 

Automotive 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 
Industrial 
Mechanical 
Nuclear 

Engineering Technology 
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Special Fields 



Air Conditioning 
Automotive 
Aviation 

Clothing and Dry Cleaning 
Construction 
Drafting 

Electricity and Electronics 
Indtis trial Arts 
Laboratory Technology 

Mechanical 
Metal and Machine 
Printing and Paper 

2. From the list of the Special Fields found within the previous 
list of Major Areas, circle the subjects which you feel your 
child (children) would have the greatest interest. (Circle 
no more than a total of three.) 

3. On the following list, circle the 1 or 2 careers which you feel 
your child (children) has the greatest need for additional 
training to better insure future employment. 

Agricultural 

Business 

Clerical 

Construction 

Mechanical 

Military 

Professional 

Sales 

Technical 

4. At which point during the year does your childs* (children) 
interest in learning decline? Circle your choice. 

6 weeks, 9 weeks, 12 weeks, 18 weeks, 36 weeks 

5. At which time during the school year is your child (children) 
most enthusiastic toward his (her) teacher (s)? 

A. Beginning of the year. 

B. 1/3 of the way through the year. 

^C. 1/2 of later in the year. 



Major Areas 

!• Trade, Industrial and 

Technical Fields 
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Do you feel that your child (Children) is able to participate 
in enough extra-curricular activities? Circle your choice. 

Yes No 

What leisure time activity does your family prefer? Circle 
your choice • 

Travel, hunting, snow skiing, swimming, camping, boating and 
water skiing, rodeo, fishing, snow mobiling, trail biking, 
other 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVFY - SERIES A 



In which of the following major areas do you feel the school 
system needs to offer additional learning opportunities? 
Place an **X" In the space provided beside the major learning 
areas of your choice* 

A. Current learning opportunities areas are sufficient* 

If this response Is checked, do not answer No* 2, go 
to No* 3* 



B* 



Major Areas 
Social Science 



Special Fields 
History 

Home Economics 
Library Science 
Psychology 
So'^.ial Work 
Sociology 

American Civilization 
Minority Studies 
Education 



^Business and 
"Political Fields 



Scientific Fields 



Accounting 
Advertising 

Business Administration 

and Management 
Business and Commercial 
Data Processing 
Economics 
Finance 
Military 

Political Science, Government, 
Public Administration, Foreign 
Service or International Relations 

Public Relations 

Salesmanship and Retailing 

Secretarial Science 

Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Geology or Geophysics 
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Major Areas 



E. Agriculture and 

Forestry Fields 



F. Health Fields 



G. Arts and 

Humanities Fields 



H. Engineering Fields 



Special Fields 

Mathematics or Statistics 

Meteorology 

Oceanography 

Physics 

Physiology 

Zoology 



Agriculture 
Wildlife Management 
Forestry 

Soil Conservation 

Dental Hygiene 
Dentistry 
Dental Assisting 
Dental Technology 
Medicine 

Medical Technology 

Nursing (Practical) 

Nursing (Registered) 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

X-Ray Technology and Radiology 



Arts and Sculpture 

Architecture 

Creative Writing 

Drama and Theater 

English and English Literature 

Foreign Language and* Literature 

Journalism 

Music 

Philosophy 

Radio-TV Communications 
Speech 

Aeronautical 

Agricultural 

Architectural 

Automotive 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 
Industrial 
Mechanical 
Nuclear 

Engineering Technology 
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Major Areas Special Fields 

I- Trade, Industrial and 

Technical Fields Air Conditioning 

Automotive 
Aviation 

Clothing and Dry Cleaning 

Construction 

Drafting 

Electricity and Electronics 

Industrial Arts 

Laboratory Technology 

Mechanical 

Metal and Machine 

Printing and Paper 

2. From the list of the Special Fields found within the previous 
list of Major Areas, circle the subjects for v^lch you feel 
the students of your school system have the greatest need. 
(Circle no more than a total of three.) 

3. On the following list, circle the 1 or 2 careers which you 
feel the students have the greatest need for additional 
training to better Insure future en5>loyment. 

Agriculture 

Business 

Clerical 

Construction 

Mechanical 

Military 

Professional 

Sales 

Technical 

4. At the beginning of each school year, how much time must 
teachers spend reteaching material the students forgot during 
the summer months? 

A. None 

B. 2 weeks 

C. 9 weeks 

5. At which point during the school year do the students* interest 
in learning appear to decline? Circle your choice. 

6 weeks, 9 weeks, 12 weeks, 18 weeks, 36 weeks. 



ERIC 
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A. How many first grade students have birthdays which fall 
between (Inclusive) November 3rd and May 2nd? • 

B. How many students transferred in after the first' week of 

school , and how many students left for any 

reason • The total of the adds and. drops= . 

C. How many students failed any subject or course of instruc- 
tion for the first semester of last year? • 

At which time during the school year are the teachers most 
enthusiastic toward teaching? 

A. Beginning of the year. 



3. 1/3 of the way through the year. 



C. 1/2 for later in the year. 



8. Do you feel that the students are able to participate in 
enough extra-curricular activities? Circle your choice. 

Yes No 

9. How much lead time do you require to make a significant 
revision in your curriculum? Circle your choice. 

3 months 6 months 

9 months 12 months 

10, Last year what was the cost of vandalism to your school 
system: 

A. From September 1 to May 31, 

B. From June 1 to August 31, 



11. From local police officials, how many juvenile crimes 
occurred last year: 

A. From September 1 to May 31, 

B. Fron June 1 to August 31, 



.1 



5 

■1; 



1 
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12* A. In last stammer's maintenance program, how many days were 
required for repair work (do not include preventive 
maintenance program) ? . 



B. How many of the Items were scheduled for summer repair 
because of some safety factor? 



13. During the last school year ijas your Instructional program 
affected at all by the lack of some equipment which was 
unavailable for more than 10 days because of some needed 
repair? 



Yes 



No 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY - SERIES T 



In which of the following major areas do you feel the school 
system needs to offer additional learning opportunities? 
Place an "X" in the space provided beside the major learning 
areas of your choice. 

A. Current learning opportunities areas are sufficient. 

If this response is checked, ;,j not answer No. 2, go 
to No. 3. 



Major Areas 
Social Science 



C, Business and 

Political Fields 



Scientific Fields 



erJc 



Special Fields 

His tory 

Home Economics 

Library Science 

Psychology 

Social Work 

Sociology 

American Civilization 
Minority Studies 
Education 



Accounting 
Advertising 

Business Administration 

and Management 
Business and Commercial 
Data Processing 
Economics 
Finance 
Military 

Political Science, Government, 
Public Administration, Foreign 
Service or International Relations 

Public Relations 

Salesmanship and Retailing 

Secretarial Science 

Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Geology or Geophysics 
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Major Areas Special Fields 

Mathematics or Statistics 

Meteorology 

Oceanography 

Physics 

Physiology 

Zoology 



E. Agriculture and 

Forestry Fields 



Agriculture 
Wildlife Management 
Forestry 

Soil Conservation 



F. Health Fields Dental Hygiene 

Dentistry 
Dental Assisting 
Dental Technology 
Medicine 

Medical Technology 

Nursing (Practical) 

Nursing (Registered) 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

X-Ray Technology and Radiology 



G. Arts and 

Humanities Fields 

Arts and Sculpture 

Architecture 

Creative Writing 

Drama and Theater 

English and English Literature 

Foreign Language and Literature 

Journalism 

Music 

Philosophy 

Radio-TV Communications 
Speech 

H. Engineering Fields 

Aeronautical 

Agricultural 

Architectural 

Automotive 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 

Industrial 

Mechanical 

Nuclear 

Engineering Technology 
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Major Areas Special Fields 

I. Trade, Industrial and 

Technical Fields Air Conditioning 

Automotive 
Aviation 

Clothing and Dry Cleaning 

Construction 

Drafting 

Electricity and Electronics 

Industrial Arts 

Laboratory Technology 

Mechanical 

Metal and Machine 

Printing and Paper 

2. From the list of the Special Fields found with the previous 
list of Major Areas, circle the subjects which you feel the 
students in your school system would derive the greatest 
benefits. (Circle no more than a total of three.) 

3. On the following list, circle the 1 or 2 careers which you 
feel the students have the greatest need for additional 
training to better insure future eiiQ)loyment . 

Agricultural 

Business 

Clerical 

Construction 

Mechanical 

Military 

Professional 

Sales 

Technical 

4. At the beginning of each school year, approximately how much 
time must you spend reteaching material the students forgot 
during the summer months? Circle your choice. 

A. 1 Week B. 3 weeks C. 9 weeks 

5. At which point during the school year do the students* interest 
. in learning appear to decline? Circle your choice. 

6 weeks, 9 weeks, 12 weeks ^ 18 weeks, 36 weeks. 
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6. At which time during the school year are you most enthusiastic 
toward teaching? 

A. Beginning of the year. 



B. 1/3 of the way through the year. 



C. 1/2 or later in the year. 



7. Do you feel that the students are able to participate in 
enough extra-curricular activities? Circle your choice. 

Yes No 

8. How much lead time do you require to make a significant 
revision in your curriculum? Circle your choice. 

3 months 6 months 

9 months 12 months 

9. What leisure time activity do you prefer? Circle your choice. 

Travel, hunting, snow skiing, swimming, cain)ing, rodeo, boating, 

fishing, snow mobiling, trail biking, other . 

10. Do you feel better able to teach in a classroom situation 
which: 

A. Has most of the desks occupied. 

B. Has several eii?)ty spaces. 



_C. Is an open concept area. 



11. During the last school year was your program affected at all 

by the lack of some equipment which was unavailable for more than 
10 days because of some needed repair? Circle your answer. 

Yes No 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY - SERIES E 



^' To oSei addl^Mon^J^r'^'^"'^^" ""^^ ^""^ ^^^^^1 «y"e°^ needs 

to offer additional learning opportunities? Place an "X" In the space 

provided beside the major learning areas of your choice. 



A. 



_Current learning opportunities areas are sufficient. 
If this response Is checked, do not answer No. 2, go to No. 3. 



Major Areas 
_Social Science 



JBuslness and 
'Political Fields 



_Sclentlflc Fields 



Special Fields 

History 

Home Economi cs 

Library Science 

Psychology 

Social Work 

Sociology 

American Civilization 
Minority Studies 
Education 



Accounting 
Advertising 

Business Administration 
and Management 
Business and Commercial 
Data Processing 
Economics 
Finance 
Military 

Political Science, Government, 
Public Administration, Foreign 
Service or International Relations 

Public Relations 

Salesmanship and Retailing 

Secretarial Science 

Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Ast ronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Geology or Geophysics 
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Major Areas 



E. Agriculture and 

Forestry Fields 



F. Health Fields 



G. Arts and 

Humanities Fields 



H. Engineering Fields 



Special Fields 

Mathematics or Statistics 

Meteorology 

Oceanography 

Physics 

Physiology 

Zoology 



Agriculture 
Wildlife Management 
Forestry 

Soil Conservation 

Dental Hygiene 
Dentistry 
Dental Assisting 
Dental Technology 
Medicine 

Medical Technology 

Nursing (Practical) 

Nursing (Registered) 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

X-Ray Technology and Radiology 



Arts and Sculpture 

Architecture 

Creative Writing 

Drama and Theater 

English and English Literature 

Foreign Language and Literature 

Journalism 

Music 

Philosophy 

Radio- TV Communications 
Speech 

Aeronautical 

Agricultural 

Architectural 

Automotive 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 
Industrial 
Mechanical 
Nuclear 

Engineering Technology 
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1 



Major Areas Special Fields 

^Trade, Industrial and 

Technical Fields Air Conditioning 

Automotive 
Aviation 

Clothing and Dry Cleaning 
Construction 
Drafting 

Electricity and Electronics 
Industrial Arts 
Laboratory Technology 
Mechanical 
Metal and Machine 
Printing and Paper 

From the list of the Special Fields found within the previous list of 
major areas, circle the subjects from which you feel the high school 
and junior high school students would most benefit. (Circle no more 
than a total of three.) 

3. In which of the following career fields do you see the greatest need 
for training for future employment of high school graduates. 

Agricultural 

Business 

Clerical 

Construction 

Mechanical 

Military 

Professional 

Sales 

Technical 

4. How much pait-time work experience do you feel the average student should 
have by the time of his graduation: 

A. A few weeks • 

B. 3 months . 

C. 6 months. 



D. 1 year or more 
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TRIMESTER SCHOOL CALENDAR 



Month 


Day 


Legend 


Days of School 






Trimester I 




Augus t 


22 


School Opens for Students 


8 


September 


5 


No School - Labor Day 


20 


October 


3 


No School - Teachers Conference 


20 


November 


11 


No School — Veterans Dav 




November 


24-25 


No School - Thanksgiving Day 


19 


December 


2 


Last Day of School in Trimester I 
Number of School Days in Trimester 
Trimester II 


2 

I 


Deceihber 


5 


Start of Trimester II 




December 


23 


Last Day of School Before Christmas 
Recess 


15 



December 
January 

January 

February 

March 

March 

March 
April 
May 
June 



24- 
1 

2 

22 
17 

18-26 

27 

30 
30 



No School - Christmas Recess 
School Reopens 

No School - Washington's Birthday 
Last Day of School in Trimester II 

Number of School Days in Trimester II 
Spring .Vacation 

Trimester III 
Start of Trimester III 

No School - Memorial Day 

Last Day of School in Trimester III 
Number of School Days in Trimester III 
Total Number of Days in School Year 



22 
19 

13 



5 
20 
22 

22 



Dfef>ARTMeNT OF LAW 

OFFICE OF THE 



STATE Capitol 



GARY K.NELSON 

TMt ATTORHtT GCMtRAt 

FRmNK sagarino 

CHier ASSI9TAST ATTORMtY OCHCRAL 



January 10, 1973 



Mr. G. W. Harrell 
Deputy Superintendent 
Department of Education 
1535 ViJest Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

Dear Mr. Harrell: 

This is in response to your letter of December 6, 1972, 
m which you asked whether, for those schools which 
have operated on an extended year basis as authorized 
by A.R.s. §§15-1137, et seq. , the computation for the 
budget 6% limit check be based on txhe per pupil expendi- 
ture for the extended year or or. the per pupil expendi- 
ture ror the year before the beginning of extended operation, 
as would jje listed in the prior year's budget. 

We understand that, as a practical matter, extended year 
operation means simply keeping the schools in operation 
during the summer months. Air conditioning, as well as 
other added expenses for summer operation, will dictate 
a higher per pupil cost during that period. Since the 
budget is computed on a fiscal year basis, this higher 
summer cost v;ill cause an overall increase in per pupil 
expenditure computed over the entire year, which increase 
may be beyond the 6% limitation imposed by A.R.S. §§ 15- 
1201, et seq. 

The 6% limit check af- --^s the district taxpayers a 
chance to ratify or veto per pupil spending reoresenting 
any increase over 6% greater than the prior year's ex- 
penditure. A.R.S. § 15-1201 sets out the form for the 
school budget, including a formula for determining the 
amount of increase. If the increase is greater than 6%, 
A.R.S. § 15-1202. E requires that "the board of trustees 
snail call an election for the purpose of presenting the 
budget to the qualified electors of the school district 
wxiq snail by a majority of those voting either affirm 
or reject such budget." 

15-1201.01 sets out exceptions to this limitation, 
notaoly scnool districts employing four classroom teachers 
Srs?'timef ' establishing kindergartens 
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A.R.S. §§ 15-1137, Gt seq. , authorize school districts, 
with the cooperation and supervision of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, to operate on an extended year 
basis. A.R.S. § 15-1137. 02. D says: 

D. For any school or school district ''/hich 
operates on an extended school operation 
basis in cooperation with and under the 
supervision of the superintendent of public 
instruction all additional .expenses occasioned 
by the extended school operation shall be ex- 
cluded for the first tsiiglve months operation 
only from the computation included in the 
budget six per cent limit check as prescribed 
by the terms of § 15-1201. 

It is further to be noted that the language of the budget 
forra, A.R.S. g 15-1201, and of the statute which directs 
the district board to seek voter approval for a budget 
representing an over 6% increase speaks in terras of "the 
past fiscal year". This language would necessarily denote 
that the increase must be computed on the basis of the 
last past year, rather than some past fiscal year picked 
for convenience such as the fiscal year before the initia- 
tion of extended year operations. 

Construing these statutes together, and especially in 
light of the similarity of purpose of A.R.S. § 15-1137. 02. D 
to the specific exception made for the first year of kinder- 
garten operation, A.R.S. § 15-1201. 01 .D, the clear intent 
of the Legislature was that the decision to take advantage 
of operating schools on an extended year basis is not to be 
subject to a vote of district taxpayers on the ground that 
such operation v/ould cause per pupiJ exoenditures to rise 
beyond the 6% limit. This legislative intent v;ould appear 
to apply to the decision to continue extended year opera- 
tions as v/ell as to initiate such operations. 

For the reasons stated above) it is the opinion of this 
office that the 6% limit check for the year succeeding 
the first extended operations should be computed on the 
basis of per pupil cost as it is actually reflected over 
the entire fiscal year, including the additional cost per 
capita of extended year operations. 



Sincerely, 



JGB;ell 




GARY K. NELSON 
/TTje A ttorne y ^ Gen eral 




JAI4ES G. BOND 

Assistant Attorney General 



